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so quickly on almost every page of these two volumes that they 
are a delight to read, notwithstanding the fact that John Hay and 
his biographer sometimes obtrude themselves too prominently 
and obscure the vision. The tangled months of diplomacy 
which so wore down the health of Col. Hay — never very 
robust — during his occupancy of the office of Secretary of State, 
are well told. There is not an uninteresting page in either 
volume, and much to be learned in every chapter. The index is 
the fullest and most helpful one we have seen in a long time. 
Col. Hay, to use his own words, "had his chance at happiness 
and gained nearly all the great prizes." 



Personal Experiences Among Our North American Indians. 

By W. Thornton Parker, M.D. Northampton, Mass., 1913. 

8vo, 232 pages. 

Dr. Parker is a competent authority on the life and customs 
of the Indians who roamed over our western plains a generation 
ago. In 1867 he served as hospital steward in a company of U. S. 
cavalry detailed to escort a large caravan destined to an army 
post in New Mexico. In those days the country west of the 
Mississippi was still unsettled, the habitat of wild buffalo and of 
still wilder Indians, made hostile through the steady encroach- 
ments of the white man. For nearly twenty years he served in 
those uncultivated regions as surgeon among U. S. troops and 
afterwards on Indian reservations. From long and intimate ex- 
perience with several Indian tribes, especially the Chippewas, 
many of whose braves became his devoted friends, he acquired 
a thorough familiarity with their character, customs and mode 
of life in times both of peace and of war. 

His reminiscences, embodied in the volume under review, 
cover a wider field than that implied in the title; for while the 
bulk of the work is given to his interesting and valuable study 
of the Indians who formerly disputed with the pale faces the pos- 
session of the western plains, he has not a little to say about the 
mode of life and the deeds of valor of the fearless men, who in 
the service of the United States Government kept up communica- 
tions with the far west, and were constantly engaged in putting 
down marauding expeditions of hostile Indian tribes. 
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The twenty-nine chapters which go to make up this interest- 
ing work consist largely of essays and papers which the author 
composed at different times, and which he has now gathered 
together in book form. Several of these bear on the same sub- 
jects, with the result that there is considerable repetition in the 
stories and descriptions which he gives of the past. With 
judicial pruning, perhaps one-fourth of the contents might have 
been omitted, without detriment and with decided improvement 
in point of unity. 

Among the more interesting subjects treated are the various 
kinds of Indian arrows, and the skill of the natives in extract- 
ing arrow-heads embedded in the flesh, hygiene among the 
Indians, their marriage customs and treatment of women and 
children, their burial customs, and their deep sense of religion. 
He laments the unfair treatment of the Indians by the white 
settlers, and the neglect of our Government to protect them in 
their rights. Far from sharing the view so common in the west 
in former days that the only good Indian was the dead Indian, 
he has words of praise for their natural nobility of character. 
They were, indeed, vindictive and cruel towards their enemies, 
but kind, loyal and generous to those whom they came to recog- 
nize as friends. To quote but one tribute of respect from the 
author (p. 81): "They are fearless, vigorous, manly. The 
Indian's ideas of right and wrong are of such a character as to 
rouse our respect and surprise. To live among them is certain 
to develop mutual regard; and, in my high opinion of their 
general worth, I have but echoed the sentiments of the manliest 
and truest people it has been my privilege to meet." 



